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LETTERS FROM LOUNGER LAZY, : 
ESQ 


Lerrer IIL. 
Sadler’s Wells.—The Lady of Lyons. —Miss 
Laura Addison. 

My pear Sir,—We all possess an in- 
stinctive shrinking from what we know to be 
our duty, and I, possessing that frailty in 
common with the rest of humanity, have 
somehow been induced to neglect my cor- 
respondence with you, well aware though J 
ain, that having pledged myself to its regu- 
larity and continuance, it has become a duty 
which I ought in no way to neglect. Not 
that I mean to intimate that it having be- 
come a duty, it no longer continues to be a 
pleasure, for that is not so, but there is a sort 
of grand junction of the two, in which both 
struggle, and alternately enjoy supremacy. 
Now (in the words of the advertisements), 
‘an eligible opportunity having offered,’ 1 
sit down with great pleasure to write you an 
epistle, containing my opinion, comments, 
observations, &c. with respect to Sadler's 
Wells,—The Lady of Lyons,—and Miss 
Laura Addison, I always go with great 
delight to the Wells. In some way it seems 
like going to see some old friends and boon 











“companions, s, for I have seen them all so often 

that there seems quite an intimacy and ac- 

quaintance sprung up between us. And 

then, everything is done there so well, all is 

produced with such judgment and precision, 

and with such a determination to merit pub- 

lic patronage and approval. No symptoms 
of parsimony or stinginess, but always a li- 
berality aud a lavishness,which unfortunately 
is somewhat too rare at other establishments, 
There always appears, both in the actors 
and the audience, a sort of heartiness and 
good-will between them which is quite de- 
lightful. These appearances, if evident to 
no one else, are to me very clearly so; and 
seeing these, how can I fail to feel a sort of 
affection for the old place, and a cheerfulness 
and almost jollity, whenever I take a seat 
upon its well-worn benches, which event, by 
the way, is by no means unfrequent in oc- 
currence. The piece announced in the bills 
for performance on the evening I was last 
there, was Bulwer’s beautiful play of “ The 
Lady of Lyons,” a production which has 
always been a very great favorite of mine. 
There is such warmth and feeling in its 
language, and in spite of its improbability 
and romance, so much nature and natural 
expression pervade throughout, that the 
Lady of Lyons always will be, as it ever has 
been, a popular play. But when to the con- 
fessed advantages of warmth of diction, and 
intense feeling, we add a perfect conception 
and delineation of its beauties by masterly 
artists, we cannot wonder at the effect which 
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it creatcs on the audience. No wonder the 
comely old dame, good worthy soul, who sat 
a few yards distant from me, in the plenitude 
of her interest and admiration, and her eyes 
filling with tears, was forced to give vent to 
her thoughts in the words “ Dear, dear, what 
a turn it gives one, it seems to come from 
the ’eart and to go to the ’eart ;”’ or that the 
old gentleman who sat next to me, grew quite 
scarlet in the face, till his bald shiny pate, 
by the rush of blood, looked as fiery and red 
as the sun in a November fog, as with exer- 
tions most tremendous he blew his nose so 
repeatedly, and coughed so loudly, with en- 
deavours to prevent anybody from suspect- 
ing that the tears which dimmed his benevo- 
lence-beaming eyes, came from any other 
cause than a cold in the head.—But I am 
digressing. 

Miss Laura Addison,a very recent addition 
to the company, played Pauline, and I think 
I can say with safety, that the character 
could scarcely have found a better or more 
talented representative. ‘There is something 
to me excessively pleasing about this young 
lady ; there is an instinctive air of grace and 
elegance about her which is vastly different 
to the studied conventional attitude and 
effect which we too often witness. She is a 
fine well-grown girl, and if not positively 
handsome in face, inasmuch as she does not 
possess that strict regularity of feature which 
is always, in the eyes of the world, so indis- 
pensably necessary for a person to be styled 
handsome, she is, at any rate,of most inter- 
esting and lady-like appearance, and her 
face, despite its lack of cold and classical 
regularity, is capable of the most varied ex- 
pression, her eyes being lit up with a fire 
and intelligence most engaging. Her voice 
is very clear and sweet, and when modulated 
in pathetic or mournful parts,more especially 
effective, In fine, she is an actress of no 
ordinary stamp, and if her style is tinged 
with a little ruggedness, still in one so young 
such a fault (and it is necessary to look well 
to discover it), is not an obstacle of any con- 
sequence, but one which, in a little time, she 
will easily surmount. 

But I have reached (and I fear, exceeded) 
my limits, and like a Pimlico omnibus ar- 
rived at its destination, must come to a 
“pull up.” 


LounGER Lazy. 
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THE DRAMA. 
—+>— 


PRINCESS'’S. 

Though no novelty has very lately been 
produced, the house has been very fairly 
attended. Mr. Charles Mathews and Ma. 
dame, who seem to be permanently settled 
here at least, bring very. respectable au- 
diences. The “ Merry Wives of Windsor” 
wherein Mr. J. 
Vining fills very creditably Wallack’s part 
of Mr. Ford. “ A Curious Case” is having 
arun, supported more by the capital act- 
ing of Charles Mathews and Mrs. Stirling 
than its own intrinsic merit. ‘ Used Up,” 
too, has been played again, and does not 
seem to be very much the worse for wear. 
“ The Barber Bravo,” first produced here, 
and Charles Mathews the original Barber, 


has been played again, 


is really excellent, and nightly elicits bona 
fide shouts of applause. 
three-act drama, 


We see a new 
to be entled “ Love's 
Telegraph,’ supported by the whole strength 
of the company, is speedily to be produced. 
This looks like business. In due course 
we shall notice it, and report upon its me- 
rits to our readers ‘‘ Love’s Telegraph” 
has been produced, aud is very success- 
ful. 
SURREY. 

Mr. Macready is nightly cramming thou- 
sands within the doors of this house, and has 
been delighting the Lambethites with his 
King Lear and Hamlet. He is very well 
seconded, and Mrs. Davidge is doing the 
thing with a liberal hand. Mr. E. F. Saville 
played Edgar to Macready’s Lear, and very 
effectively too. The rest of the cast was 
much the same as at the Princess’s,with the 
exception of Cordelia, which was exceeding- 
ly well taken by Mrs. Charles Gill, late 
Miss Vining. 

CITY. 
We well remember criticising a respect- 


able piece entitled “ Pauline,” belonging 
to that class of dramas much above the 
melo-drama, and something below the legi- 
timate, brought out here on the first night 
of Mr. R. Honner’s first campaign, written 
by Mr. Barnett, and it was then we stated 
that the management would continue play- 
ing such class of pieces; from its having 
done so, and still continuing so to do, we 
sincerely hope, and have every reason to 
suppose, that this praiseworthy plan has 
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proved successful. The “ Day Dream” is 
one of the class above mentioned, and is a 
forcibly written piece, although (and we 
say it in all friendship to Mr. J. Courteney) 
it is shockingly constructed. But, first we 
will give a sketch of the plot, and then will 
assign our reasons for finding fault with the 
construction of the piece. Amy Marston, 
who is betrothed to Richard Homestead, 
has a longing to visit “ The Great Metro- 
polis,” having no doubt read Jim Grant's 
work of that name. The Devil appears in 
the person of Edward Bastow, Esq. who 
offers to take her there and provide for her, 
much to the discomfort of Kichard, who 
tries to persuade her not to go. She “sleeps 
upon it,’”” and dreams that she does go—that 
she is ruined by Edward Bastow, Esq. and 
then deserted by him—that she meets 
Richard, who nearly murders the Esquire— 
and lastly, that her lover dies in her arms 
from the effects of grief at her disgrace. 
From this she awakes to find it but a “* Day 
Dream,’”’ and she immediately expresses 
her determination of shunning the ‘* Mo- 
dern Babylon,” marrying Richard, and dis- 
appointing Edward Bastow, Esq.most griev- 
ously. Any playgoer will see in a moment 
that the plot, in the first place, is not the 
most original, and savours very strongly of 
“ Victorine,”’ and a few other dramas we 
could name. The construction of it, in the 
second place, is bad, for these reasons. Mr. 
J. Courteney makes Edward Bastow, Jere- 
miah Bootle, and all the other characters, 
converse, arrange plans, and talk over their 
own private affairs, when the heroine is a 
long, long way off. Now as the said heroine 
is supposed to be dreaming, we respectfully 
submit to Mr. J. Courteney that everything 
which takes place during the time she is sup- 
posed to be dreaming ought to be present 
to her sight, nay, every word that is said 
ought to be heard by her, else it is no dream, 
unless, indeed, Mr. Courteney intends all 
the characters to be individually dreaming, 
but that is impossible; we affirm, every 
scene ought to commence with the dreamer’s 
entrance, and conclude with her exit, in 
order to represent a dream properly. “ The 
Philosophy of Sleep’’ will back our asser- 
tions. Again, Jeremiah Bootle (the comic 
character) is really supposed to have gone 
through the three years, which is the time 
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over which the dream extends, for, in the 
first act, we see him a potboy, and in the 
third, three years older, a runaway scamp; 
whereas all the other personages in the 
drama have not added three years to their 
respective ages. It is from no ill-feeling to- 
wards Mr, J. Courteney that we have been 
led to these remarks, but having frequently 
seen the same mistakes made in dramas of 
this description, it is for the benefit of all 
the dramatic authors who may be our readers 
that we now point them out. The acting 
was of the most superlative description, and 
Mrs. R. Honner performed the part of Amy 
Marston with her well-known ability in, 
and fine conception of, such characters. 
Mr. Lyon, as the countryman, morbid and 
fiery, was admirable, and some of his bursts 
were electrifying. Mr. Craven, as Bastow, 
performed and dressed like a gentleman—a 
great thing at some of the Minors; and 
Mr. J. Herbert gave us some extempora- 
neous imitations of Lablache, and sung a 
comic duet with Miss M. Egan. Mr. R. 
Honner has our best wishes, snd we have 
no doubt he will meet with the success he 
deserves, ‘spite of an establishment not 200 
yards distant from the City of London Thea- 
tre, sacrificing its respectability and dis- 
playing a sordiness we should not have sup- 
posed the managers to have been guilty of, 
by lowering its prices in order to compete 
with the surrounding Pot-houses and Sa- 
loons, and likewise, no doubt, for the pur- 
pose of vexing Mr. Honner. 
QUEEN'S. 

This house opened again for the winter 
season on Monday last, for melodrama, with 
Mr. James as lessee, and the old original 
troupe, with the exception of Miss Rodgers, 
whose place is supplied by a Mrs. Cowle. 
Our old friend J. Parry, is still stage mana- 
ger, and there are some one or two provincial 
additions. The comic cast is very strong, 
both Manders and Iludspeth are engaged. 
The opening piece is an entirely new melo- 
drama called “ False Visions.” We shall 
shortly notice this establishment more fully. 


TO THE EDITOR. 
S1r,—Knowing full well the chivalry you 
display on the part of ladies'in your most 
excellent Journal,I venture toexpress ahope 
that you will allow the insertion of this lete 
ter a corner in your columns, as I firmly: 
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believe it will be of great benefit to disabuse 
the mind of the prevailing notion that Mr. 
Maddox has acted towards me with greater 
favour than he has shown to the other mem- 
bers of his company. 

I trust that the following explanation 
will be considered satisfactory :—It is not 
true that the Lessee of the Princess’s Thea- 
tre has engaged my sister Laura at a liberal 
salary; in fact, no correspondence has 
passed between them on the subject; but 
many persons believing such to be the case, 
have expressed a feeling that, as one of my 
sisters is now here with me, it had been a 
family juggle on my part, and that Mr. 
Maddox had been trapanued by me into 
making the offer. 

I beg to observe that I have considered 
this step necessary in justice to myself, and 
lam, Xc. 


Emma STANLEY. 
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Our Leader. 
THE MINORS AND THE 
MATE DRAMA. 


An epidemic of an entirely new character 


LEGITI- 


has seized upon all the Minors, to an almost 
fearful extent. It is a thirst after and an 
affection for that very same legitimate drama 
which has so long been bandied about, the 
shuttlecock of theatrical managers, and 
which has received more hard blows, and 
encountered more mishaps, than ever did 
a baby produced tor the sport of a Clown in 
a pantomime. It has been a sort of “ fond- 
ling” without finding any hospital willing 
to give it permanent shelter, but has been 
tossed about from side to side, now pulled 
one way and now another, but no way find- 
ing a hand ready and willing to succour it, 
It has perchance been mangled and cur- 
tailed for some benefit night, wretchedly 
got up, and acted worse, by the old hacknied 
troupe, with no additional talent, and drop. 
ped again after that particular evening. 
But now, at all, or at any rate at most of 
the Minors, Shakspeare and the Barber 
Bravo—(Ye Gods! what a couple !)—are 
nightly drawing perspiring multitudes, and 
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packing hundreds and thousands in as close 
connection as sheep in a railway stable 
truck. Nor are they content to do the thing 
with their own companies, however strong 
and talented. No—they must have some 
bona fide star, some “ legitimate drama” 
hero, some “ eminent tragedian” (what's 
the phrase now in use?) the triumph of 
whose greatness Fame has blown so lustily, 
that all the world have heard it. At the 
Surrey, first and foremost in the rank of 
“ Minor’ excellence, the engagements with 
the Misses Cushman at an end, Mr. Ma- 
cready plays nightly to a_ suffocatingly 
crammed house. At the Victoria and Strand 
Theatres the notorious Mr. Barnard Gregory 
comes the Shaksperian, and (we copy from 
the bills, for once saying truly) “ deafening 
shouts greet him on his every appearance,” 
so we indeed found it, and so “ deafening”’ 
were the shouts (to say yells would be more 
correct), that no one word of the perform- 
At the 
City of London, Mr. Kemble Mason, ne- 
phew to Charles Kemble, the eminent 
Shaksperian reader, draws capital houses. 
At the Queen's, a * legitimate drama” com- 
pany have just concluded their labours, 
At the Olympic, Mr. George Bolton is ¢o 
do wonders; and lastly, at the Britannia 
Saloon, Hicks shews his metal, and Hudson 
Kirby does the legitimate to a swarm of dirty 
razamuttins. 


ance could we hear throughout. 


Well, if now people have not 
enough, and to spare, of Shaksperianisms 
and legitimacy, Heaven knows when they 
will. However managers of National Thea- 
tres may sneer, when producing some fo- 
reign operatic trash, about the drama gone 
to the ‘ pot-houses,” they will soon dis- 
cover to their dismay that, after all, the 
people really like good acting much better 
than they do equivocally good singing. Yet 
verily we are a strange people; from one 
extreme we run to another. The “ legiti- 
timate drama,” instead of being withont a 
house, has now so many it is almost bewil- 
dered; and Heaven grant it may not, sit- 
ting on so many stools, tumble tothe ground 
after all. 





THE ADVENTURES OF A PLAY- 
GOER. 
GRIMALDI, 
(Continued from page 2%". No. 342,) 


Another trick being at that moment, how- 
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ever, brought upon the stage, Grimaldi left 
me to attend to it, and I was just upon the 
point of congratulating myself on having at 
length escaped the mercy of the tormentors, 
when to my horror I discovered my second 
attempt on an exit off the stage completely 
blocked up by a crowd of fisherwomen, Ita- 
lian boys, chimney-sweeps, costermongers, 
&c. &c. who were all standing in the wings 
chattering together, and evidently waiting 
for something. What this something was 
I soon discovered to my cost, for the red- 
nose manager suddenly appearing amongst 
them, exclaimed, ‘‘ Now, then!’ ‘* The 
decisive charge” at the Battle of Waterloo 
was nothing to what followed, for, the whole 
phalanx of Billingsgate fisherwomen, Nc. 
&Xc, with one accord rushed upon the stage, 
and were met in the middle by a similar 
quantity from the opposite side, and then 
began the conflict ! The women of Billings- 
gate first disposed of their fish by throwing 
them at each other’s heads, and then seized 
their baskets as weapons of defence and 
assault; the costermongers blindly hurled 
their vegetables into the air, and engaged 
in pugilistic encounters; the Italian boys 
with images quickly got upon the stage, 
threw themselves down without any appa- 
rent cause, and began viciously destroying 
their stock in trade; the sweeps cuddled 
their sacks of soot and did nothing but run 
trom one side of the stage to the other and 
back again as fast as they could ; everybody 
shouted— everybody, directly he or she was 
knocked down, got up again, and got knock- 
ed down again most industriously; and 
Grimaldi, Pantaloon, and Harlequin beat, 
smacked, thrashed and kicked any one or 
anything that first came in their way. The 
strangest part of the business, to my mind, 
was, that a mass of people should engage 
each other with such desperate energy and 
passion, without, as I could see, any pre- 
vious provocation ; but on thinking again I 
was led to believe it was a part of the en- 
tertainment; first, from the laughter of the 
audience, and, secondly, from the fact of 
having a costermonger engaged in the fray 
suddenly start up and rush wildly off the 
stage and when my young blood was al- 
most freezing with horror at the desperate 
determination of doing something frightful 
expressed in the man’s face, to hear him 





first call for “ The blood, the blood,” and 
then plunging his head into a basin of red 
paint, return upon the stage, and throwing 
himself down, roll over and over, screaming 
for merey, kicking about his legs, and howl- 
ing most dismally. As for myself during 
this battle, I found it next to impossible to 
keep my legs at all; first I was floored by a 
large and awful-looking fish coming in con- 
tact with my face—then, when I attempted 
to rise, a fisherwoman kindly took upon her- 
self to prevent me so doing, by giving me a 
blow over my head with her basket; then I 
was most affectionately embraced on the 
ground by a chimney-sweep, and having 
been put by Grimaldi headforemast into a 
sack, was carried by him the round of the 
stage, and then, to crown all, was given to 
the property-man, who, as I lay perfectly 
quiet, no doubt took me for a property, for 
he imported me to the regions below, and 
there left me. I was not along, when alone, 
in ridding myself of the hateful sweep’s bag 
which enveloped me, but had scarcely done 
so, and seated myself for the purpose of re- 
gaining my breath, than the row above 
ceased, the music became of an erial de- 
scription, I heard the prompter’s whistle, 
and all was in fact comparatively silence, 
“ Now, then,” I heard the Red-nose bawl- 
ing from above—“ now, then, you carpen- 
ters and you, you broken-nosed, drunken 
varmint. Bill, jist hook on the fairies, and 
send ’em up, will ye, the last seene’s on.’’ 
I was very glad to hear this, looking upon 
my night’s troubles and adventures as 
finished. Not so, however, as the reader 
will see. Hardly had the words left the 
mouth of Red-nose, than a trap of large 
dimensions in the stage opened, and four 
twisted wires,with a steel hook at the end of 
each,were let down; at the same time three 
carpenters and “ broken-nosed Bill’’ en- 
tered, escorting three little skinny girls 
dressed as stage fairies. These, by some 
ingenious method, were comfortably hooked 
on to the wires by the carpenters, who gave 
the cue, and up the fairies were hauled, 
twisting round and round, with their legs 
and arms stretched out, looking like three 
petrified May bugs with strings through 
their tails. No sooner had they disappeared 
into the “ realms of effulgent Jight and 
everlasting bliss’’ above, than the wander- 
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ing eye of “ broken-nosed Bill (iny curses 
on him!) seemed to discover that there 
was still another twisted wire and hook, 
and at the same time, so frightfully drunk 
was the beast, he seized me by the collar 
and declared I was a fairy! I struggled to 
get loose, but in vain, and the merciless 
wretch, without even taking the trouble to 
discover whether there was any invention 
whereby I might be fastened to the twisted 
wire, seized the hook, and, spite of my 
yells, dug it into the back part of my 
trousers, at thesame time giving a whistle, 
which caused somebody above to haul up 
the wire with myself at the end; the hook 
had been so fastened in my continuations 
that neither my head or my legs were ex- 
actly perpendicular with the stage, but 
when my arms were stretched out I rather 
resembled a human being in the attitude of 
swimming ; when this somebody above had 
elevated me about half way from the stage, 
1 was left to spin round and round, which I 
did at an alarming quick rate, and cer- 
tainly I cut arather elegant figure, and pre- 
sented a very strong contrast to the fairies 
on each side of me. 

The reader will please to recollect, that 
my face was as black as a sweep—that my 
upper body was clothed in a jacket of green 
scales, and my legs in a now sooty pair of 
nankeen unmentionables, not forgetting 
that I wore boots. After I had been spin- 
ning round and round for some considerable 
time—first twisting the back part of my 
trousers into quite a rope, and when it did 
not admit of another twist one way, sud- 
denly untwisting and sending me round the 
other way with dreadtul velocity. Some 
squibs and crackers went off close beside 
me, which made me so start that, had not 
my nankeens been rather of a superior qua- 
lity than otherwise, they certainly would 
have given way behind, and I precipitated 
on to the stage. I bore, however, the fire- 
works with the same fortitude that I did the 
laughter of the audience, the jeers of the 
dramatis persona, the fumes of the white fire 
which had been lighted beneath me, and 
the anathemas of Red-nose, who stood in 
the wings swearing and threatening me like 
a wild man, till the curtain descended, 
when he rushed forware evidently with the 
intention of doing something dreadful; but 





Grimaldi interfered, and having ordered me 
to be lowered, bid me go home—a picce of 
advice which I at once followed, glad to 
have escaped without being recognised even 
by him; and it was with very particular 
feelings, the next time he visited my aunt's, 
I heard him chide me for having left the 
theatre without him, and assure my aunt 
that he was certain I had spent a very plea- 
sant evening, and had no doubt been alto- 
gether eaceedingly amused ! 


PROVINCIAL 

Huryi.—The talented artistes, Miss Rain- 
forth, Mr. Allen, and Mr. Stretton, con- 
cluded their engagement at our theatre on 
Friday, when they appeared in Bellini’s 
opera of “ La Somuambula.”” On Monday a 
new historical drama, entitled “ Bletchington 
House, or, The Surrender,” a tale of the 
civil wars, was performed, which was suc- 
ceeded by “ A Husband at First Sight,” 
and “ The Rose of Ettrick Vale.” On Tues- 
day, “ The Rivals,” and “ The Happiest 
Day of my Life,’”’ were asked ; and on Wed- 
nesday, a new historical drama. We are 
again precluded from noticing at length the 
performances. The attendance has been 
extremely bad, and, unless the prices of ad- 
mission are reduced, we are afraid the ma- 
nager cannot ensure any permanent public 
support. 

Doncaster.-Mr. Simpson, the lessee, has 
engaged the thirty-six infant female dancers 
tor the Race week. 

WotvernamptTon. — Mr. Woolgar and 
his daughter have been playing during the 
week at the theatre in a variety of parts. 

LiverPpooL ADELPHI THEATRE.—Ma- 
dame Anna Thillon, having renewed her 
engagement, played here three additional 
nights last week. Madame Taglioni was an- 
nounced to appear on last Friday night, and 
the Misses Cushman are to perform at this 
theatre in the ensaing week. 

THEATRE-Royat, Worcester. — The 
gratifying reception which Mrs Fitzwilliam 
and Mr. Buckstone met with on Wednesday 
last has caused a re-engagement for “The 
Cavalry Week.” 

Manrcate.—Mr. Henry Betty, we learn, 
is “ starring it’? with great success at Mar- 
gate. lis performance of the “ Stranger,” 
on Tuesday last, was marked with that just 
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discrimination of the character which al- 
ways distinguishes his acting, and has been 
spoken of by all who witnessed it in the 
most flattering manner. 

YarmoutH.—Mr. Davenport, ever ac- 
tive, has produced this week ‘ Ondine,” 
but completely tailed. ‘The Cricket on 
the Hearth’’ succeeded little better, al- 
though nicely presented. The Toy Shop 
was cleverly painted. Miss Davenport's 
benefit, on Monday, was but thinly at- 
tended. 

FOREIGN THEATRICALS. 

CorennaGren.—* The hiving of boxes at 
the Theatre National and Royal of this city 
takes place every three months by public 
bidding. ‘This has just taken place for the 
winter season, commencing on the Ist of 
September, and the biddings exceeded by 
57,000 rix dollars the amount obtained for 
the same period last year, which shows that 
the taste for theatricals is improving.” 

LABLACHE, Sen., has lett Paris for Na- 
ples,where he fulfils an engagement of three 
months, and then returns to the French ca- 
pital. 

Barrez.—It is reported in Paris that 
Barrez has been, for the second time, en- 
gaged as ballet master at Drury Lane. 

MEYERBEER.—This great maestro is en- 
gaged in the composition of an opera for 
the Academie Royale de Musique, at Paris. 
It will not be brought out until the end of 
1847. 

A New Paris Batiet.—M. Corelli, 
pere, is putting the finishing touch to a new 
ballet for the Academie Royale de Musique, 
to be called “ La Taitienne :”’ the principal 
character is destined for Carlotti Grisi. 

Canrietp.—tThe bill of the Park Thea- 
tre, at Brussells, of the 3rd inst., had the 
following announcement :—“ Mr. Canfield, 
(an American), the strongest man in the 
world, will appear at this theatre, this even- 
ing, for the first time.’’ 

Vocat ENGAGEMENTS.—-Grisi, Mario, 
and Corelli, after having concluded their 
tour in the provinces, will go to Paris. For- 
nasari and Castellan will, after having con- 
cluded their voyage artistique in Ireland, 
leave for Italy. Fornasari goes to Verona. 
Botelli is engaged at Lisbon. 

Perrot.—This celebrated choregraphique 
is engaged at the Scala, at Milan, for three 





months; he will receive the princely sum 
of 50,000 frances for the engagement. 


MoveMENTS oF CunorseGrapuic Ap- 


TISTES.—Taglioni retires to her magnificent 
villa on the Lake of Como. Madlle Guy 
Stephan is engaged at the Ciro, Madrid, 
which will shortly open. Madames Honore, 
Demelisse, and Cassan leave Brighton for 
Paris. Malle. James is engaged at Milan. 


SENTIMENT. 

Youknow the Serpentine? well, it was there, 

One summer eve, enjoying the balmy air, 

Myself and Clara sat —of her you don’t know 
much : 

My eyes, but if you did! if there’s another 
such, 

I'd swallow all St. Paul's! dovetailed are 
we in heart— 

Oh! we should die were we once doomed 
to part! 

Well, there we sat, talking unceasing love, 

Billing and cooing like to the turtle dove 

Gazing most fondly on the stream that flows, 

Where, I don’t know precisely, but | think 
it goes 

Under the road of Bayswater or Edgware ; 

Our cheeks were cooling in the breezy air, 

Our hands were locked together tight as 
wax, 

And I was thinking of the Income Tax, 

Which I remember’d was just coming due, 

When to our ears there came the horrid 
shout 

Of a young urchin, bawling madly out— 

“ Tsay, my young ’uns, does yer mothers 
know you're out ?” J 








CHIT-CHAT. 
Review.—A little pocket edition of Gym- 
nastics, Cricket, and other Games, is just 
pnblished by Collins, 39, Holywell-street, 
we can strongly recommend the work to clubs 
for their guidance. 


Mapame Grist, Mario, F. Lablache, John 
Parry, and Benedict, have given Concerts 
at various places in the north of England 
with very great success. They will pay a 
visit next week to Chester, Liverpool, 
Shrewsbury, Wolverhampton, Leamington, 
Cheltenham, &c. 

Mons. Tournarre, with his troupe, are 
about giving a series of entertainments, on 
an extensive scale, at the Lords Cricket 
Ground. 

MapaMeE CASTELLAN, Madlle. Corbari, 
Marras, Ciabatta, and Fornasari, have been 
performing several operas in Dublin with 
the greatest success. 

Mr. Lumiey.—The indefatigable ruler of 
Her Majesty’s theatre is now in Paris, or- 
ganising a new ¢roupe, the greater portion of 
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his old company having seceded to the uew 
Italian opera that is to be at Covent garden. 
He has already entered into arrangements 
with Lablache, (who has ‘remained true to 
him,) Rubini, Guasco, Tamberlick, Fresch- 
ini, Coletti, the celebrated Jenny Lind, Mes- 
dames Lagrange, Frezzolini, Augri, Barbieri, 
Guilo, and several others of equal merit. 

The theatre at Cincinnati, says a paper of 
that city, has been so crammed that the spec- 
tators had not room enough to laugh in, and 
several persons had their sides badly bruised 
in making the attempt. 





To Correspondents. 
E. Srantey.—The Lady will observe we 
have inserted her letter. 
Juvents.—Apply to Mr. G. Bennett of Sad- 
ler’s Wells theatre, he will instruct you 
on reasonable terms. 


— 


. A. L.—The letter contains much truth, 
but we remember Lord Ellenborough used 
to say—the greater the truth the greater 
the hbel,—and as Mr. B. Gregory would 
not scruple to take advantage of the re- 
marks, we leave him and the public to 
fight out their differences. 


Devra.—The remarks are excellent, but we 
must not fiddle upon one string too long, 
it shall appear in our next, With many 
thanks. 

S.R.S.—The letter shall appear in our next. 

Quiz.—The gentleman’s name is Aldridge. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 
-———~>- 


Cremorne-on-Thames. 

yo oe GARDENS, King’s-road, 

Chelseaa—GALA NIGHTS, Monday, 
Wednesday, and Friday, Admission Is, The off 
nights Tuesday, and Thursday, an_ excellent 
entertainment, only 6d. The gardens are open 
on Sundays, at half-past 4 o’clock. No charge for 
admission; but every visitor is expected to take a 
refreshment card to the amount of 6d. Conveyances 
to town after the performances have been arranged. 

The dogs, monkeys, and goats have been re en- 
gaged for another fortnight, having created the 
most interesting sensation amongst the immense 
number of visitors to these delightful scenes of 
pleasure and amusement. 

PUBLIC DINNERS.—Mr. Ellis begs to direct 
the attention of gentlemen having to cater for Club 
Dinners and Annual! Celebrations, to a view of the 
newly erected Banquetting Hall, in the Park of 
Cremorne, capable of dining 2,000 persons. Also, 
to the superbly-furnished and well-appointed Rooms 
in the Mansion, for large and small Dining Par- 
ties. Everything on a scale of excellence and eco- 
nomy unmatched in the history of modern gastro- 
nomy. 
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Astonishing Cures. 
“TFOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. THE 


RAJAH OF TRAVANCORE, 

On the 1th of July, 1846, Professor Hotloway 
was honoured with au order for Six of the largest 
size Pots of Holleway’s Ointment from no less a 
Personaye than His Royal Highness the Rajah, or 
Reigning Soverereign of Travancore, through the 
eminent firm of J. Cockburn and Co. East India 
Merchants, No. 11, New Broad Street, London. 

The Ointment, it appears, is for the personai nse 
of the Rajah, and will be cmployed under the Su- 
perintendence of his private Physician. At pre- 
sent, not only do the higher Castes of Natives in 
India use Holloway’s Ointment and Pills, but even 
do the Kings and Princes of immense dominions 
give up the rooted prejudices of their Country, and 
avail themselves of the extraordinary Medicinal 
powers of these Medicines; indeed so much confi- 
dence has the Rajah of Travancore in the virtues 
of Holloway’s Ointment, that in order that he may 
have it genuine, he sent direct to the Proprietor’s 
Establishment for it in London, althought it can be 
obtained at present of his Agents in almost every 
part of India. Such is the example set by the 
King of Travancore to his Nobles and Subjects in 
general, knowing, no doubt, that those fine Medi- 
cines readily and with certainty cure Ulcers, 
Wounds, Sores, and Abscesses, even if of Twenty 
years’ standing, as well as the most desperate kinds 
of Lepra, and indeed every other Skin Disease so 
common in the Country. 

Sold at the Establishment of Professor Holloway, 
244, Strand, near Temple Bar, London, and by 
most all respectable Druggists and Dealers in Me- 
dicines throughout the civilized World. 

N.B.—Directions for the Guidance of Patients 
in every Disorder are aflixed to each Pot. 





Madame Tussaud’s 
MAGNIFICENT ADDITION. 

R. MACREADY, the eminent Trage- 

dian, in the character of CoRIOLANUs, 
in the most splendid classical Roman costume 
ever seen in this country, of matchless beauty.— 
Madame TUSSAUD and SONS have the great 
pleasure to announce the above as the most unique 
figure it has ever been their good fortune to pro- 
duce. ‘This is one of the best exhibitions in the 
metropolis.”—T'imes.—Open from Eleven in the 
morning till Ten at night.—Bazzar, Baker-street, 
Portman-square. 


In Eight Lessons. 
RITING, WRITING, WRITING. 
—Defying all Competition. Mr. 
SMART continues to Retorm the WRITING, how- 
ever bad, of Persons of any age; imparting, in 
Eight easy Lessons, a permanent and flowing style 
of Penmanship, distinguished alike by its elegance, 
freedom, and boldness of English charaeter.— 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Short-hand, &c. Apply 
at the Institution, 7, New-street, Covent-garden. 

“* Under Mr. Smart, penmanship has been reduc- 
ed toa science, and the acquisition, therefore, of 
what is called a ‘good hand,’ rendered but ‘ the 
labour of an hour!’”—Polytechnic Journal. 


Reference to Mr. Roberts, 22, New-street, Covent 
Garden. 











Dramatic and Musical Works for review, and 
communications of every kind, for the Editor, 
to be addressed to the Publisher (post-paid,) 
11, Paternoster Row, and 39, Holywell-street, 
Strand, 





PUBLISHED BY BRITTAIN, 11, PATERNOSTER ROW ; COLLINS, 39, HOLYWELL 


STREET, 


STRAND; 


(Where all Communications for the Editor must be addressed) and 
CLBAVE, SHOE-LANE; A. MANSELL, 115, FLEET STREET; 

Warttine, 409, Strand—Baxrn, 4, Brydges Street-—VickERs, Holywell Street—Buittarn, Paternoster- 
Row—Srki, Paternoster Row—Mawnwn, Cornhill—Mountcast ex, 10, Bedford Court, Covent Garden- 
Harvey, 5, Vernon Place, Bagnigge Wells Road---Groncr, 114,St.George’s Circus, facing theSurrey 
Theatre—Dvuepa se, Strand---ArpPLEYARD, Farringdon Street—Harriss, 25, Bow Street—GoLpine, 

akley Street—Wuire, Holywell-street ; and all Booksellers. 
HARVEY PRINTER, 26, CHARLOTTE STREET, BLACKFRIARS ROAD. 
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